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not only for conceiving of this particular programme but also 
for surviving the understandable apprehensions of their colleagues 
in the Society over a proposal to convene a meeting before so large a 
community on a subject with which the Society has had no 
experience. Psychoanalysts are also, of course, ordinary citizens and 
therefore no less beleaguered witnesses to the agitations of 
international affairs and the awesome spectre of nuclear diplomacy 
that has long since complicated the very difficult idea that even 
ordinarily we all live on borrowed time. 

Each of us owes Nature one death, Freud was given to say, and 
this being so, one’s only heroism in this matter can be to pay the 
debt as fully on one’s own terms as possible. In conveying a sense of 
a total communalisation of sudden death, the present nuclear 
situation threatens the very possibility of this fundamental heroism 
Freud perceived in the death of every human being. However, such 
a line of thought is rather faint and brief. For it is merely an 
existential consideration in a vast turbulence of political, historical 
and technological problems, among which it is not readily apparent 


I want to begin by congratulating the members of the 
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how psychoanalysis itself might figure, ifat all, ina view the analyst 
takes of the plight he shares with every other citizen at this most 
fraught moment in the history of civilisation. To suppose that the 
urgency alone of an issue, regardless of its source or nature, is 
sufficient to arouse a relevant psychoanalytic commentary is to 
expect that psychoanalytic discourse can endure any dislocation 
from the contexts in which its technical meaning is furnished. There 
is a difference between speaking psychoanalytically and psycho- 
analysis in a manner of speaking. While the difference is always 
worth bearing in mind, not all subjects compel us to retain the 
difference to the same extent. However, to address the problems 
that have brought us together on this occasion in simply a manner 
of speaking would amount to irreverence. 

To be sure, analogies from the clinical to the social and cultural 
realms are common in Freud’s work. Freud likened religion to a 
collective obsessional neurosis; he allowed that Hamlet suffered 
unduly from an Oedipus complex; he diagnosed Lady Macbeth a 
fate neurotic. Indeed such exercises of analogy are what we mean by 
applied psychoanalysis. On the other hand, there were certain 
crucial points in his concerns with social, political and cultural 
processes where Freud was careful to disanalogise individual and 
social psychology, insisting that the explanatory principles appro- 
priate to each were different. Toward the end of ‘Civilisation and its 
Discontents’, for example, where Freud (1930a) was drawing 
similarities and differences between the development of the 
individual and of society, he had this to say: 


May we not be justified in reaching the diagnosis that, under the 
influence of cultural urges, some civilisations, or some epochs of 
civilisation—possibly the whole of mankind—have become ‘neuro- 
tic’? ... I would not say that an atiempt of this kind to carry 
psychoanalysis over to the cultural community was absurd or 
doomed to be fruitless. But we should have to be very cautious and 
not forget that, after all, we are only dealing with analogies and that 
it is dangerous, not only with men but also with concepis, to tear 
them from the sphere in which they have originated and been 
evolved ... And as regards the therapeutic application of our 
knowledge, what would be the use of the most correct analysis of 
social neuroses, since no one possesses authority to impose ... a 
therapy upon the group? [p. 144] 
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Thus from a technically psychoanalytic point of view it is 
fatuous to speak of society as neurotic or self-destructive or sadistic 
in the sense in which we speak of such outcomes in the 
development of individual patients studied in the clinical situation. 
To describe a particular political state of affairs as a state of insanity 
is a manner of speaking but it is not an analysis. Nor is the 
dissemination of information for the well-being or improvement of 
a community, through whatever tactics this takes place, a 
particularly edifying analogy to the analyst’s attempts by means 
of interpretation to alter a patient’s defensive self-deceptions. 

What I mean to suggest in these opening remarks are the 
cautions I believe one should keep in mind in preparing to advance 
some lines of Freud’s thoughts for the times on war and death. 
Whoever speaks for psychoanalysis on issues of social and political 
moment must be prepared to allow psychoanalysis to expire with 
dignity at the limits of its pertinence and to leave to other callings 
the huge remainders that exceed psychoanalytic reflection. 

Since my discussion, like Freud’s own manner of dealing with 
the issues before us, will not be systematic but rather fugitive, a 
statement about these limits and remainders should be helpful at 
the outset. Much that I shall be pursuing in a wide-ranging reading 
of Freud can be contained in the following thesis: as a psychology, 
psychoanalysis is concerned with an account of how mind trans- 
forms the biological into the social. Psychoanalytic principles and 
concepts are pertinent essentially to mind and only incidentally, if at 
all, to biology and society. Though the concepts id and superego, for 
example, conjure something biological and social respectively, their 
technical meanings are limited to psychological circuits of desire 
and morality. Since psychoanalysis is also a clinical psychology—a 
psychology of conflict and its outcomes in symptoms and 
character—the issues of conflict include the biological and social, 
for these are issues with which mind reckons. But, again, with 
respect to this, the pertinent principles and concepts answer only to 
mind as the theatre of conflict. As for society as one of the terms in 
mental conflict psychoanalysis simply takes what it needs. For the 
most part, it treats social structure as a received fact and the 
varieties of social structure as contingencies in a general problem of 
mental development and adaptation. What psychoanalysis assumes 
about the social is only what it requires in order to maintain an 
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account of mind in society or society in mind. Thus mind in society 
is a vicissitude of object relations, while society in mind is a process 
of internalisation. However, such assumptions of psychoanalysis, 
which are independent of any compelling social accounts of its own, 
are hardly extensive compared to the interests of sociology, 
anthropology, political science, history. This is not to say that 
psychoanalysis has contributed nothing to an account of social 
structure itself. Freud’s ideas about group psychology embody 
great explanatory power with respect, for example, to the liberation 
of individually proscribed behaviour by the communalising 
processes of social institutions. Nor are Freud’s ideas about art 
and other aspects of culture negligible. However, it is no detraction 
from such achievements to observe that vast realms of social, 
political, economic, historical, cultural and technological processes 
are opaque to psychoanalytic inquiry. 

One of the problems this statement assigns to a reading of Freud 
on social and cultural matters is the nature of his many excursions 
into these matters. When was he on business? When was he on 
pleasure? That is, which commentaries were imperative to the 
structure of his thought’ and which were simply the musings of a 
brilliant spirit worth attending to on virtually any subject? Such 
questions, I expect, will answer themselves in the course of things. 
But at the outset | must insist that a significant amount of 
intellectual traffic Freud conducted at the interface of psycho- 
analysis and society was imperative. One reason for this was that 
from a psychoanalytic point of view the civilising processes of a 
developing mental life leading to its engagements of social structure 
inevitably entail conflict. Hence such processes and their outcomes 
in socialisation become considerations in a general psychoanalytic 
theory of pathogenesis. 

In a comprehensive statement on the non-clinical value of 
psychoanalysis—‘The claims of psychoanalysis to scientific interest’ 
—Freud (1913b) notes: “It is true that psycho-analysis has taken the 
individual mind as its subject, but in investigating the individual it 
could not avoid dealing with the emotional basis of the relationship 
of the individual to society” (p. 188). If it is the emotional basis of 
the relationship of mind to society that concerns psychoanalysis, 
then psychoanalysis entertains a psychopathology of conformity 
precisely as it does a psychopathology of object relations. That is, 
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precisely as we speak of the development from one psychosexual 
stage to another as an enlargement of the libidinal object in the 
mental life, so we may speak of the social structure, with which 
mind interacts developmentally and in connection with narcissistic 
and anaclitic supplies, as an aspect of the enlarging, libidinal object 
of mind. In ‘Mourning and melancholia’ Freud (1915c) made the 
point explicitly: “Mourning is regularly the reaction to the loss of a 
loved person, or to the loss of some abstraction which has taken the 
place of one, such as one’s country, liberty, an ideal, and so on. In 
some people the same influences produce melancholia instead of 
mourning and we consequently suspect them of a pathological 
disposition” (p. 243). A psychopathology of conformity would then 
consist of the emotional costs and conflicts—the intra-psychic 
means—with which one maintained the fact of belonging to one 
or another social order. Indeed Freud spoke of neurosis as a 
psychopathology of socialisation no different from a psychopathol- 
ogy of object relations. He went on in the 1913b passage I have been 
quoting: ‘“Psycho-analysis has recognised that in general the 
neuroses are asocial in their nature and that they always aim at 
driving the individual out of society and at replacing the safe 
monastic seclusion of earlier days by the isolation of illness’ (p. 188). 
It is worth stressing here that Freud is not describing neurosis as a 
social protest in the political sense, an equation that informs that 
brand of Soviet psychiatry in which political dissent has become 
diagnostic of mental illness. Freud simply means that neurosis can 
be regarded as a psychopathology of the process of socialisation. 
This is not to say that Freud deemed every social order, each in 
its own way, hospitable to mind. Since psychoanalysis embodies no 
predictive power in these matters on the experimental order ‘if a, 
then b’, Freud’s ideas of what is and is not socially salutary are a 
species of common sense. From the point of view of mental health 
he held that the simpler the social order the individual deals with 
the better. When one of his colleagues—Theodor Reik—complained 
in a letter that Freud had made it seem in his study of Dostoevsky 
that any dull and unimaginative Philistine was morally superior to 
Dostoevsky, Freud (1928) replied, “I should not wish to deny the 
excellent Philistine a certificate of good ethical conduct, even though 
it has cost him little self-discipline” (p. 196). As for Dostoevsky in 
life, as against art, Freud was unimpressed by the great writer’s 
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complicated arrival at some resolution of his problem with 
authority, “a position which lesser minds have reached with 
smaller effort’ (p. 177). To the end of his life, Freud regarded social 
complication sceptically. In his posthumous ‘Outline’ (1940) he 
continued to insist: “We must not forget to include the influence of 
civilisation among the determinants of neurosis. It is easy, as we can 
see, for a barbarian to be healthy; for a civilised man the task is 
hard” (p. 185). Clearly, social structure is a crucial consideration in 
the psychoanalytic theory of development and adaptation no less 
than any of the other factors of fate and chance that figured in 
Freud's account of the aetiology of neurosis. Moreover, he believed 
that a favourable set of social structures could transform a neurosis 
that various childhood experiences would otherwise lead to, much 
as certain favourable conditions at any stage of development could 
transform what was pathogenic at some other stage (Freud, 1913b, 
p- 188). I stress this because there still lingers over Freud’s thought a 
reputation for a peculiar biologism that pre-empted all other 
determinants in his considerations of the mental life. 

However, that society embodies reciprocities, opportunities and 
regulations continuous with various conditions for mental devel- 
opment and adaptation, places mind and society in a relationship so 
intimate that they are apt to be thought of as mirror images of each 
other inviting conceptualisations by a single set of principles. Yet we 
know that the principles that govern the environment are not 
synonymous with the subject’s version of those principles. The 
primal scene of the oedipal child is only a selection of its parents’ 
version of sex. Similarly, society has a way of its own, independent 
of mind in the psychoanalytic sense, and Freud was careful to keep 
these accounts straight. I quote at length from “Thoughts for the 
times on war and death’ because Freud’s point here will be 
important for much that follows: 


The development of mind shows a peculiarity which is present in 
no other developmental process. When a village grows into a town 
or a child into a man, the village and the child become lost in the 
town and the man... the old materials or forms have been got rid of 
and replaced by new ones. It is otherwise with the development of 
the mind. Here one can describe the state of affairs, which has 
nothing to compare with it, only by saying that in this case every 
earlier stage of development persists alongside the later stage which 
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has arisen from it; here succession also involves co-existence, 
although it is to the same materials that the whole series of 
transformations has applied ... This extraordinary plasticity of 
mental developments is not unrestricted as regards direction; it may 
be described as a special capacity for involution—for regression— 
since it may well happen that a later and higher stage of 
development, once abandoned, cannot be reached again. But the 
primitive stages can always be re-established; the primitive mind is, 
in the fullest meaning of the word, imperishable. [1915, pp. 285-286] 


In this passage, the difference between mind, on the one hand, 
and cultural and maturational structures, on the other, is a function 
of the process of regression, which Freud assigns exclusively to 
mind. I shall not pause over the technicalities of the concept of 
regression except to note that regression is an access to one’s past 
whose conservation in mind determines what it is in the present 
that affords a continuity of personal development in thought, action 
and experience. Such a conservation of the past does not take the 
form of replications of original immaturities but rather of restora- 
tions in present fantasies of longstanding desires that have become 
attenuated in successive considerations of reality. It is in a 
comparison of fantasy with other modes of thought directly 
implicated in the operational rules of reality that psychoanalysis 
differentiates primary and secondary process and speaks of the 
primitive as a function of primary process and as an imperishable 
characteristic of the mental life. Thus primitiveness is not 
immaturity. Dreams, for example, do not consist of immature but 
rather of primitive modes of thought. Nor do dreams represent 
mind in ruins. The past that survives in the mental life by virtue of 
regression is merely that which psychologically contradicts certain 
actualities—perceptions—that constitute the present, in particular 
actualities that seem, for various reasons, inconsistent with one’s 
version of personal existence. Yet regression also fosters memories 
of those pleasures of one’s past in the broadest sense that match 
opportunities in the present for their repetitions, which guarantee 
an experience of personal continuity. If the contradiction of 
regression with which Freud was concerned in the passage I have 
just quoted was dire—a contradiction of vast parts of reality in a 
permanent psychosis—it was because Freud was addressing the 
most dire political event in his life to that moment—World War I. 
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However, the extreme crises of the mental and the political in this 
essay were largely associative. Ordinarily regression is an expect- 
able process of mind enabling the plasticity required for problem 
solving, creativity, recovery from the improbable and other adjuncts 
to the maintenance of one’s bearings in the odyssey of development. 
Much that is primitive in mental life is not necessarily pre-emptive 
or catastrophic. 

With society and its institutions things are different. When a 
village develops into a town, which was Freud’s metaphor here for 
a social process, an earthquake, or, for that matter, an economic 
depression, does not reinstate anything remotely resembling the 
village it once was. An accident in the social structure does not set in 
motion processes representing a reversion to a past useful to a 
reparation in the present. The burnt-out tenements of the South 
Bronx do not exist for the sake of those rural expanses that preceded 
them in the history of that urban region. Nor does an unemployed 
population exist for the sake of the opportunities it once had as 
carefree school children. There is nothing comparable in society to 
the provisional fantasies of mind, which do exist for the sake of 
something individually historical; a persecutory delusion, for 
example, may exist for the sake of some dreadful excitement of 
once having been the absolute centre of parental attention, but we 
distinguish a persecutory delusion even in a social order of total 
persecution—a paranoic is no less so because of the fact of an actual 
plot against him, while the plot, on the other hand, exists only for 
purposes of the present. And though the plot was assuredly hatched 
in the past, this past is social history, not the past of primary 
process; hence it is the purview of the historian, not of the 
psychoanalyst. 

Nor are our collateral ideas about social catastrophe to the effect 
that it only happens in the social realms of others a contradiction of 
primary process, since protection by social permanence is what 
society is constructed to assure. In ‘Civilisation and its Discontents’ 
Freud (1930a) singled out three sources of existential danger to the 
individual: the indifference of nature and its elements to the 
individual's survival; the limitation to the individual’s psychic 
power; and the disadvantage of that limited power in relation to the 
power of a collectivity—“the family, the state and society” (p. 86). 
Because the social order is not a wish-fulfilment but a fact, we give 
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credence to such assurance. Though Freud referred to such credence 
as illusion, he gave it no diagnostic import; for nothing so reduces 
our sense of exposure to the dangers Freud enumerated than our 
participation in our various social orders. Reality-testing requires 
only that we differentiate wishes and perceptions to the extent that 
we achieve a sense of reality. It does not require any far-reaching 
truth value for our perceptions. Even with respect to extreme 
circumstance, such as the political action of the Nazi regime against 
its Jewish population, we can understand why the great majority of 
Jews, whose final fate was as yet unknown to them, behaved in the 
belief that trust in the social order, as demonstrated by increasing 
compliance, would guarantee their survival, even as this belief was 
tried to its limits by the knowledge that Jews qua Jews were already 
beginning to perish. That many Jews had the apparent perspicacity 
to flee the Nazis cannot serve as a critique of the sense of reality of 
those who stayed behind. What such flight may represent is a 
fortunate capacity to exchange one social order for another. 
However, that the majority of European Jews stood fast by their 
various social orders only demonstrates that tragedy is one of the 
outcomes of necessity. For a social order does not exist in relation to 
any other alternative except that fortuitous alternative of another 
social order. With respect to mind, a social order is always a present 
stage of reality whether it is in a state of ruin, stability or 
development. 

In one of his Norton Lectures, Czeslaw Milosz, the 1980 Nobel 
Laureate for Literature, recalled the social and cultural disintegra- 
tion in Poland following the pact concluded by Hitler and Stalin in 
August 1939. Milosz (1983) observed how very far things had to go 
in Poland and how many years they had to be that way before the 
general population responded to a change in perception. ‘People 
always live within a certain order”, he wrote, “and are unable to 
visualise a time when that order might cease to exist. The sudden 
crumbling of all current notions and criteria is a rare occurrence and 
is characteristic only of the most stormy periods of history” (p. 20). 
It is amazing how the business of ‘notions and criteria’—customs 
and standards of behaviour—goes on as usual, while the social 
order itself has already undergone radical change from top to 
bottom or is imminently about to. In the midst of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, how many Americans fled to the Andes, the Alps or other 
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localities reputed to be proof against massive radioactive fallout? 
Indeed, how many Americans interrupted the routine comings and 
goings of their everyday lives in consideration of the fact that for a 
week in 1962 their very existences hung by a thread? 

Nor does subsequent outcome decide anything about the 
relative merits of the judgements of those who stay put as against 
those who do not in social, political, military or economic crises— 
assuming that judgement is being exercised. Here I call upon a piece 
of academic psychology. One of the more modest conclusions that 
Kahneman et al. (1982) make in Judgement Under Uncertainty: 
Heuristics and Biases is that while acts of human judgement about 
situations embodying uncertainty are not without systematic 
features, the quality of such judgement is absolutely no good. 
Moreover, our suspicions of this limitation in ourselves is why we 
do not exert ourselves to exercise judgement precisely when 
uncertainty arises in our prevailing circumstances. The alternative 
to an exercise of judgement that will be poor anyway is to persist in 
behaviour that is more tried and true, which is our ordinary 
behaviour even in extraordinary situations. This is hardly denial. It 
is rather a considered risk that a situation that has passed into 
uncertainty will revert to our favour in good time. Thereafter we 
relate to the situation as though it were an object in its own right, 
and we enlist the measures of object relations—submission, 
compliance, idealisation, identification and so forth—in the service 
of regulating anxiety. And through these measures combined with 
personal character and social status we become variously victims, 
victimisers, isolates, free-loaders, refugees. 

With this we have returned to Freud’s idea that the relationship 
of mind to society is always an emotional one. What psychoanalysis 
includes in this idea is that the relationship always entails measures 
of ambivalence. To this extent mind in society is also a plight, and 
we suffer this by universal necessity. Freud’s views on this 
particular problem involved ideas about the origins of civilisation, 
which I shall return to shortly. 

But in our relationship to society we suffer also by universal 
accident, and this was by far the more alarming to Freud in the long 
course of his reflections on social problems. The accidental were 
those problems that followed unpredictably from the very solutions 
of any immediate social moment. Though Freud might just as well 
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have made reference to urbanisation or economic events, for each 
creates its own forms of accident, he dwelled on the introduction of 
advanced industrialisation into human society and the massive 
disruptions this application of knowledge inflicted on all members 
of society. Freud’s doubts about the unbridled complications to our 
lives by industrialisation is caught in a passage in ‘Civilisation and 
its Discontents’ where he (Freud, 1930a) was praising the telephone 
and the telegraph for enabling him to speak to his child hundreds of 
miles away and to be assured of the safe arrival of his friend who 
had embarked on a long and difficult journey. But he adds: “If there 
had been no railway to conquer distances, my child would never 
have left his native town and I should need no telephone to hear his 
voice; If travelling across the ocean by ship had not been 
introduced, my friend would not have embarked on his sea-voyage 
and I should not need to cable to relieve any anxiety about him” 
(p. 88). Though Man has become in Freud’s phrase in this passage a 
‘prosthetic God’, it is questionable that the attainment has 
contributed commensurably to his happiness, let alone to his actual 
survival. And among these issues Freud gave thought to war whose 
increasing violence was also an accidental factor of the ordinary 
pursuit of knowledge. Industrialisation imbues the inventions of 
society with violent potential, while their multiplication and their 
devastating effects on the natural environment follow principles 
independent of the designs of any mind or institution in society. The 
aeroplane was invented for purposes quite irrelevant to military 
ones, but Freud observed that since its invention the military 
relevance of the fact that England was an island suddenly came to 
an end. 

If these were partly the musings of Freud in the guise of an 
ageing citizen who lived through the accelerations of social change 
characteristic of our present century, there was also an analytic 
principle at work here having to do with the reality-principle as the 
great detour through the contingencies of the “real object of 
satisfaction” (Freud, 1911b). According to Freud’s thought, all 
satisfaction acquires contingencies in the course of development but 
the difference between the contingent and the accidental is not 
necessarily clear, so that we are never sure whether our efforts are 
advancements of our cause, whatever it may be, or departures from 
it in our assumptions of the digressive assignments of accident. Nor 
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does society furnish any guidelines in the matter. And as for 
society itself do we not have a sense that the rate at which it works 
creates problems of an order geometrically greater than the 
capacities of our existing institutions to solve them? “An 
unpleasant picture comes to mind”, Freud (1933b) remarked, ’’of 
mills that grind so slowly that people may starve before they get 
their flour” (p. 213). 

On the issues of the origins of civilisation, where Freud located 
the necessity of the plight of mind in society, he spoke with more 
credentials, though only partially with those of a psychoanalyst. As 
I have said earlier, the issues concerned him because the problem of 
socialisation was synonymous with the problem of individual 
development in which society itself becomes a final stage in the 
construction of the libidinal object. Though Freud’s approaches to a 
history of the process of civilisation—and it was only a history of 
process that concerned him—begin with elements of fancy, they 
initiate an account that becomes increasingly authoritative inas- 
much as it becomes increasingly psychoanalytic. In giving a précis 
of this aspect of psychoanalytic thought, I shall bring matters to bear 
on the functions of force and violence, which figure crucially in 
Freud’s theory of the development of society. We shall see that 
alternatives to these functions as accompaniments to civilisation are 
feeble indeed in Freud’s thought and are better sought elsewhere 
than in psychoanalysis. Though Freud characterised himself a 
pacifist in his paper ‘Why War?’ (1933b), psychoanalysis does have 
a problem with the change from war to law, which it shares with 
Hobbes, Spinoza and Hegel. 

In ‘Totem and Taboo’ (1913a), Freud’s most extensive departure 
into social anthropology, he argued that early civilisation evolved in 
connection with the replacement of certain behaviour characterising 
a stage of human pre-history by certain laws interdicting such 
behaviour. A history of civilisation begins when ordinary slaughter 
and cohabitation among stipulated members of a human group 
achieve a conceptual status of murder and incest. Thereafter the 
social order itself takes on the devices of power and the right to 
exercise them upon its individual members in order to restrain the 
commission of acts that have acquired a moral quality. In the 
relations among the father, mother and sons of Darwin’s primal 
horde, Freud deciphered the birth of society not as an extinction but 
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as a deployment of force and violence at the service of a moral 
order. Force and violence became the properties of society and were 
kept in abeyance only to the extent that remorse and obedience 
regulated social organisation. An adjunct to force and violence is the 
institution of law, which gives external support to less than optimal 
internal developments of remorse and obedience among members 
of the community. In Freud’s view law rests on society’s power to 
enforce it. In brief, might makes right. 

Indeed, it is through force that the individual first encounters 
ethics in development. Chapter VII of ‘Civilisation and _ its 
Discontents’ (Freud, 1930a) is an exegesis of this psychoanalytic 
principle of development. However, succinct statements of the 
principle can be found earlier in Freud’s writing. In “The Economic 
Problem of Masochism’ (1924), for example, we come across the 
following passage: 


One might expect that if a man knows that he is in the habit of 
avoiding the commission of acts of aggression that are undesirable 
from a cultural standpoint he will for that reason have a good 
conscience and will watch over his ego less suspiciously. The 
situation is usually presented as though ethical requiremenis were 
the primary thing and the renunciation of instinct followed from 
them. This leaves the origin of the ethical sense unexplained. 
Actually, it seems to be the other way about, The first instinctual 
renunciation is enforced by external powers, and it is only this 
which creates the ethical sense, which expresses itself in conscience 
and demands a further renunciation of instinct. [p. 170] 


In other words, to a child the advantage of a set of ideals that will fit 
him or her for a future social existence is not at once apparent. What 
is apparent is the superior power of the parents and the succession 
of other authorities who transmit the ideals that become motives for 
the restraint on impulse. It is only later in development that mind 
discovers the value of ideals as a wherewithal to achieve good 
standing in a community. However, a relationship between force 
and ethicality is a permanent vicissitude in mind. Indeed, the ironies 
and paradoxes of the moral life is a principal subject of Freud’s 
thought from its very outset, becoming increasingly explicit from 
the years of the First World War in his elaborations of the superego 
concept. 
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Thus force and violence are the very instrumentalities of 
morality. However, it is also consistent with this principle that the 
prevalence of a moral order will subdue the necessity of force and 
violence. This is why Freud (1933b) is able to say in his reply to 
Einstein on the problem of war, “Whatever fosters the growth of 
civilisation works at the same time against war” (p. 215). And since 
it was possible for Freud to observe in the long course of history 
certain developments in the general mentality, specifically a 
strengthening of intellect corresponding to a greater internalisation 
of aggression, Freud is also able to say that pacifism is becoming ‘a 
constitutional intolerance of war’ (p. 215). Freud’s evidence for this 
claim of social development, which he likens to the domestication of 
certain species of animals, is the fact that “sensations which were 
pleasurable to our ancestors have become indifferent or even 
intolerable to ourselves’ (p. 214). In line with this he had already 
noted in “The Future of an Illusion’ (1927b) that of three former 
strivings that have acquired moral qualities in civilisation— 
cannibalism, incest and murder—only murder can still find a 
socially moral context for its justification (pp. 10-11). He does not 
mean, of course, that the other two are unheard of but only that they 
have lost all moral justifications in most human communities. Nor 
does Freud regard such evolution in communalisation without 
hazard, particularly to the sexual life of mankind in the way of 
sexual inhibition with consequences to genetic distributions in the 
population—the least civilised in the population in these respects 
will become the more represented. Such was Freud’s habit not to 
lose sight of the probability that every silver lining has a cloud. 
Even so, he means to be sanguine. 

It is this line of Freud’s thought, as it points specifically to the 
problem of international violence, that I referred to earlier as feeble. 
Not that Freud’s speculations on social evolution do not hold water. 
There is, for example, a burgeoning literature relating the incidence 
of stress diseases to the intellectual and moral complexities created 
by modern societies which a slower rate of biological evolution has 
not quite fitted us for. Nor is it far-fetched to regard stress disease as 
one of the clinical expressions of the discontent in civilisation Freud 
analysed in his monograph on the subject. However, that mind in 
modern society reveals a capacity to surpass direct physical 
conquest as a crucial endeavour of everyday life is an observation 
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that offers too little too late. For the problem of war and the quality 
of death war incurs is not the problem of mind. It is the problem of 
society. Actually, in a larger view, this was always Freud’s position, 
which is why psychoanalysis is an iconoclastic and revolutionary 
critique of society. The difficult inconsistencies of Victorian 
morality, which have not disappeared by any means, or the martial 
law that a totalitarian politics imposes on mind were appalling to 
Freud, and he laid much of our individual woes—our plight of 
necessity—at such doorsteps. 

Still, was Freud not saying in his letter to Einstein that if mind 
has become more pacifist in its strivings, then civilisation must have 
become less violent in its ideals? For in psychoanalytic theory social 
ideals are as much motives of mind as superego contents, and social 
ideals as regards every form of oppression and cruelty have 
changed quite rapidly since the Enlightenment. Presently most 
governments are shamed by prevailing values into keeping secret 
the sanctions they impose on political dissent and the atrocities they 
carry out on prisoners deemed enemies of the state. | might interject 
in this connection that psychoanalysis itself has made an extra- 
ordinary contribution to the momentum of changing social values 
that took a new turn since the eighteenth century. In one historical 
perspective we read Freud as a continuity with Darwin, in another 
with Nietzsche and also Kant. But in still another, Freud’s writings 
extend from John Locke’s (1693) ‘Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education’, a fuse that exploded a whole liberal ideology that 
characterises our present century, including even the political tracts 
and manifestos of totalitarian states. In his poem memorialising 
Freud, W. H. Auden (1939) describes psychoanalysis in the public 
domain as a ‘whole climate of opinion’, a general threat to political 
perversity, “the concupiscence of the oppressor”, as Auden put it: 


No wonder the ancient cultures of conceit 
in his technique of unsettlement foresaw 
the fall of princes, the collapse of 

their lucrative patterns of frustration: 

If he succeeded, why, the Generalised Life 
would become impossible, the monolith 
of State be broken and prevented 

the co-operation of avengers. [p. 216] 
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However, in the light of Freud’s own psychological principles, 
what he observes of social 

evolution as it bears on the problem of war does business both 
ways. Whatever fosters the growth of civilisation also makes for a 
superb military community. The army was one of the social orders 
Freud used to exemplify the psychoanalytic principles of commu- 
nalisation in his study of group psychology (1921)—the church was 
another. An internalisation of aggression with its concomitant 
intellectualisation of impulses—the constitution of the pacifist 
Freud later spoke of—is also what fosters a passionate allegiance 
to group ideals. If the group in question is a military one, these 
psychological dispositions will make a good soldier. In fact, insofar 
as neurosis is, as we saw earlier, a psychopathology of socialisation, 
the more mentally healthy a recruit is, the better soldier he will 
become, all things being equal, including an absence of conflict with 
the moral order of the state served by the military. 

But this line of thought may well be obsolete. Whether or not 
history or sociology can demonstrate that something like national 
character was a variable in different qualities of soldiering during 
the Second World War, for example, the problem currently is that 
modern military technology does not require significant differences 
in soldiering to bring havoc to the entire planet. Military 
communities of both more and less civilised dispositions are fast 
becoming able to wage wars of what for all intents and purposes are 
equally destructive to their enemies. Technology has eliminated the 
value of communal passion in the waging of the total war we 
presently dread. 

Against such a note one might want to remember that the 
military is not, of course, synonymous with the state. [t is merely a 
standing instrumentality of the state and does not represent the 
moral order of the state. No modern nation stock piles weapons 
with the claim that militarism is its national purpose. Its national 
purpose is always of a higher moral order, and military security is 
only a means of preserving national morality. Viewed this way, the 
hatred of all things military can signify that one does not believe 
that one has something moral to defend, that any one moral order is 
interchangeable with any other. But such a position on the arbitrary 
interchangeability of moral orders is contrary to the whole process 
of civilisation, which involves the attainment of values and ideals 
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and their codifications in law. There is no human society in which 
such things are deemed arbitrary, because such things are the very 
particulars of socialisation itself. It is true that national purposes can 
be defended by alternatives to war, but such alternatives are the 
equivalents of force. Even the threat of martyrdom, which was 
Gandhi's strategy in his radicalisation of the national law of India, is 
ineffective in advancing a moral order unless it entails potential 
violence among the followers of a resistive leader. 

Having arrived at such a conception of the problematic 
relationship between force and morality, Freud could imagine no 
other alternative than the deployment of force to a structure of law 
superordinate to separate national entities, a deployment to yet a 
higher moral order. He writes: “Here, I believe, we already have all 
the essentials: violence overcome by the transference of power to a 
larger unity, which is held together by emotional ties between its 
members. What remains to be said is no more than an expansion 
and a repetition of this” (1933b, p. 205). And he goes on to say: 


Wars will only be prevented with a certainty if mankind unites in 
setting up a central authority to which the right of giving judgement 
upon all conflicts of interest shall be handed over. There are clearly 
two separate requirements involved in this: the creation of a 
supreme agency and its endowment with the necessary power. One 
without the other would be useless. The League of Nations is 
designed as an agency of this kind, but the second condition has not 
been fulfilled. [p. 207] 


To which he adds something quite crucial that rests on a 
principle somewhat as follows: once a communalising moral order 
is established, the largest share of the power behind its maintenance 
reverts to the family where the moral order of the community is 
passed on in child-rearing. But in the family, power need not be 
violence as a fact, only as a provisional fantasy in the mind of the 
child, which fantasy yields to a more benevolent experience with 
ideals in the course of development. This is the principle I surmise 
in Freud’s suggestion that the value of ideals can gain a sufficient 
appreciation among nations to create affinities that become 
regulating in themselves. That is, the appreciation and adoption 
of an already existing moral order does not entail violence; on the 
contrary, it leads to restraint. There is something to be said for this 
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final statement of Freud. Despite the mutual suspicions among 
nations poised for combat at this very moment, history has never 
seen a greater sharing among nations of a vocabulary of ideals. To 
be sure, there are vast hidden realms of hell on earth and terrible 
events of terrorism and belligerence. But this is not to deny an 
increasingly common discourse among nations about what con- 
stitutes a more salutary and fulfilling social and political order. Nor 
should we shrug as if such discourse is merely words. Words count 
heavily in human affairs, and there are more words passed among 
us now than ever before. As for this, I return to Freud once more. In 
1893, in one of his earliest psychoanalytic papers, Freud quoted an 
unidentified English writer to this effect: “The man who first flung a 
word of abuse at his enemy instead of a spear was the founder of 
civilisation” (p. 36). 

It is here that my subject of some of Freud’s views on the 
relationship among mind, civilisation and war leaves off and 
branches out to a number of questions for political science, history 
and psychological theories other than psychoanalysis. However, | 
should like to repeat a point I was at pains to make near the outset. | 
had been mindful of yet another allegation against psychoanalysis 
for a doctrine of reductionism to the aggressive instinct as the deus 
ex machina in the affairs of social life. In separating mind and 
society, as was Freud's strategy, we can say that while an aggressive 
instinct is in mind, the instrumentalities of aggression come to 
reside in society where they exist as facts, not as mental 
representations, which is how instincts are seen in mind. By this I 
mean to suggest a line of thought that would unburden psycho- 
analysis of its alleged position that individuals by their very nature, 
by some obdurate determinism, are murderous and warlike. Were 
this so, there would be no repository of the unconscious whose very 
existence is what enables the common decency, heroism, reforma- 
tory commitment and other virtues that psychoanalysis remarks in 
the great round of human existence. 

But I was about to end with a few questions raised by this 
reading of Freud but which cannot be answered by any further 
pursuit of psychoanalysis. For example, global communication has 
increased significantly over the past several decades. What are the 
ongoing effects of this on a standardisation of values and ideals 
across national boundaries? This bears on Freud’s thought about 
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the regulation of aggression in shared values. 

Also, what is the actual extent of international regulatory 
agencies such as the international monetary system, international 
trade agreements, the international postal system, information 
exchange programmes and the myriad treaties pertaining to 
military and extra-military affairs? This also bears on the problem 
of increasing affinities among nations inasmuch as such matters are 
aspects of a superordinate legal system. 

Furthermore, why are treaties between hostile nations so often 
obeyed? The international agreement, for example, to ban atmos- 
pheric testing of atomic weapons has not been violated since its 
inception nearly thirty years ago. This would bear on the problem of 
the variety of forces short of actual aggression that underlies the 
compliance with law by independent sovereignties. 

Finally, what does a history of warfare reveal of the comparative 
incidence of war over the past decades? Has a large outline of a 
unifying moral order been sufficiently established to reduce its 
further promulgations by war? Was Vietnam a proving ground for 
the power of an existing moral order to compensate for an inferior 
military force? In other words, has there been a cultural evolution 
toward significantly less conflicting moral orders that reduces the 
justifications for extreme measures of conflict such as war? 

I should not be surprised to hear that such questions are not the 
right ones. Perhaps they lack urgency and put us in mind of Freud’s 
image of ‘mills that grind so slowly that people may starve before 
they get their flour’. But, then, this would be as it should, because 
with such questions the psychoanalyst reverts to an ordinary citizen 
who now listens rather than speaks. 


Note 


1. This might be a place for some definition of the terms society, 
civilization and culture, though more often than not Freud used these 
terms interchangeably, since what psychoanalysis has to say about 
them does not require any hard and fast distinctions. By society I shall 
mean the system of relationships among persons regulated by 
institutionalizations of facts, manners, rules and practices. Needless to 
say, such institutionalizations, particularly in so-called modern societies, 
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are inconsistent and contradictory. Culture might then be thought of as 
the symbolic accounts in ideas and art that represent the experience of 
persons in social relationships. Civilization is the utilitarian process, 
involving the education of behaviour and skills, through which society 
and culture achieve a relationship. For a psychoanalytically more 
stringent explication of these differences cf. Ricoeur (1970, p. 248ff.). 
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